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There has been — and continues to be — no shortage of great rock drummers out there, many who have contributed to the 
collective vocabulary and influenced countless others who followed. Distinguished names come to mind, like Bonham, Starr, Watts, 
Moon, and Baker, who long ago earned lasting respect. But there’s only one who, in the span of a few whirlwind years during the late 60s, 


rewrote the rules of rock drumming so completely that things could never be the same. 


For that, you can thank Mitch Mitchell, the drummer with the Jimi Hendrix Experience, who could be loose and funky, or 


sharp and precise, or soft and spacey, a thunderous backbeat or a wisp of breath — all within one song. Before then, 


such depth was absent from rock drumming, and the impact was profound... 


MITCH MITCHELL CONTINUED 


Go back and listen to Mitchell on Ave 
You Experienced, the band’s 1967 debut 
album. Whatever happens, Mitchell goes 
wherever the guitar goes, relying on instinct 
as much as technique. And the guitar went 
wherever Hendrix took it, which meant, of 
course, that it went to places that hadn’t 
existed before then. Together they enlivened 
rock with a newfound level of improvisa- 
tion, unorthodox riffing, tonal liberation, 
and sheer speed and power that stands 
unmatched to this day. 

Yet, during the years since the guitarist’s 
untimely death on September 18, 1970, the 
Hendrix legend ballooned to such mythical 
proportions that it all but obscured 
Mitchell’s groundbreaking contribution to 
the band’s sound. And that is nothing short 
of criminal, because those dcummers who 
based their entire methodology on the 
unique combination of fire and grace that 
defined Mitchell’s work with the Experience 
know that, for utter historical innovation, 
his drumming matched Hendrix’s guitar 
wizardry note-for-note. 

To hear Mitchell tell it, his introduction 
to Hendrix was hardly the weighty stuff of 
drumming lore. It could’ve just as easily 
never happened. In the mid-’60s, while still 
in his teens, Mitchell established himself in 
London, where he worked as a sideman and 
session drummer for various bands, includ- 
ing Screaming Lord Sutch and Johnny Kidd 
and the Pirates. 

“Tt was an early equivalent, I suppose, of 


the brat pack,” he says. “There were a few 


young players in the studios at that time in 
London: Johnny Baldwin [John Paul Jones], 
Jimmy Page. There was this one street, 
Denmark Street, which was like London’s 
Tin Pan Alley. All the music publishers were 
there, and consequently, most of them had 
their little recording studios in the base- 
ment, and youd go and do demo tapes for 
whoever it was. 

“A lot of times, you didn’t know who the 
heck it was for, because we were recording 
backing tracks. It could be Tom Jones, it 
could be Petula Clark. I did some things for 
Ready, Steady, Go, which was a TV program. 
Basically, you would take on anything that 
moved, and. if you were lucky enough, you 
progressed from doing Denmark Street 
demos to the proper Musicians’ Union ses- 
sions, which paid us a little bit more.” 

In 1966, Mitchell was working with 
Georgie Fame and the Blue Flames, a well- 
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known r&b act in Europe that had scored a 
respectable international hit the year before 
with “Yeh Yeh.” Mitchell visited Fame’s 
office every Monday to collect his weekly 
earnings, until one fateful payday when he 
was informed that the entire band was 
sacked. “My face sort of hit the floor, it was 
so unexpected,” he recalls. “I literally 
walked down Charing Cross Road past all 
the music stores, back to Denmark Street 
— it was like going back to your roots, 
basically — and I went to a coffee bar just 
to think things over. 

“Apart from being pretty devastated, my 
first thought was, ‘I’m 19 years old. What 
am I going to do? What do I want to do?’ I 
thought, the first thing, of trying to form 
some kind of band of my own. [Laughs] 
That lasted about five minutes. Actually, I 
did get a session that afternoon and that 
kind of brought a smile to my face. I 
thought, “Well, okay. I have the choice of 
either going back to the studio or hopefully, 
if I’m lucky enough, I'll get gigs.’ I did like 
the idea of working on the road with a 
band. It just seemed right.” 

Absolutely right, because Mitchell would 
soon receive a phone call from Chas 
Chandler, the former bassist with the 
Animals, who had since gone into band 
management and production. “I knew Chas 
vaguely from the Animals,” Mitchell 
remembers, “and he said, ‘Hey look, do you 
want to come and have a play with this guy 
I brought over [from America]? I didn’t 
realize it at the time, but of course, it was 
an audition. 

“I went down to this little basement 
strip club in Soho and there was Jimi with a 
Fender Stratocaster upside-down with a 
kind of fake London Fog raincoat on, with 
his wild hair, and Noel Redding, who had 
been playing with Jimi I think for a couple 
of days, who I found out later was a gui- 
tarist, really, playing bass. J think there was 
a keyboard player, if memory serves me 
right, from Nero and the Gladiators. That 
was the idea first off, to maybe have a key- 
board player. 

“J just took down a tiny little Ludwig 
drum kit and said, “What do you want?” 
basically. “What are you looking for and 
what’s it about?’ I remember to this day, 
these tiny little amplifiers, and Hendrix was 
not happy with these little amplifiers so he 
was starting to kick them around. Like a lot 
of auditions, it really came down to the 
lowest common denominator. [We played] 


a bit of Chuck Berry, a bit of this, bit of 
that. I just threw in my Deutschmark, 
whatever you want to call it. 

“He played a couple of things on the 
guitar that I found interesting — the style 
— and it kind of sparked me off. I used to 
get a lot of demos from, like, Curtis 
Mayfield, early Impressions things. And 
Hendrix was the first person I'd ever seen 
who could actually play that Curtis 
Mayfield style, which was unusual. So I 
named a Jerry Butler song, or an 
Impressions thing, and he knew it and 
could play it, and I thought, “Oh, interest- 
ing.’ | mean, I'd never been around that 
area of music before.” 

After jamming about 45 minutes, 
Mitchell packed up his gear and went 
home, feeling “intrigued.” Two days later, 
he received another phone call from 
Chandler, who once again invited the 
drummer to jam with Hendrix, only this 
time, when he showed up, Mitchell found 
that there was no keyboard player — just 
the core power trio that would soon become 
internationally known as the Jimi Hendrix 
Experience. 

At first, the three-piece lineup reminded 
Mitchell of Cream — a star-studded super- 
group featuring Eric Clapton, Jack Bruce, 
and Ginger Baker — which had become the 
talk of the town around London. He 
remembers, “I came out with some facetious 
comment like, “So, you want me to try to 
play like Ginger Baker or something?’ 
Hendrix just goes, ‘Oh, yeah, whatever you 
want, man.’ But I did get the impression on 
that second time playing [together] that 
something was released. It was like a feeling 
of freedom. I don’t know if it’s a spiritual 
awakening. It was just a situation where I’d 
gone, ‘Hey, you've never worked in a three- 
piece band in your life, ever, and there is 
something with this player that is very, 
very special.” 

Mitchell wasn’t alone. There were plenty 
of other drummers around London who 
wanted the gig. “What did surprise me, very 
much, is that it appears that a lot of people 
had been going for auditions and had been 
playing with Jimi for about two weeks prior 
to me hearing about this,” he says. 
“London’s not that large a place, and in 
those days, there weren't that many drum- 
mers about. A lot of my peers, colleagues — 
call them what you will — they'd gone for 
the job. Aynsley Dunbar and Mickey Waller 
had gone, and knew about this guy and 


they wanted the job, basically. That's 
what surprised me, because I didn’t hear 
about it.” 

Mitchell got the gig after jamming with 
Hendrix and Redding for a third time. “I 
think I actually asked Chas, the manager, 
“What’s on offer? What’s the deal here?’ It 
was like, “Well, look. We've got nothing, 
apart from a chance. There’s two weeks’ 
work, basically.’ And I’d gone, ‘Well, okay. I 
tell you what. I'll give it a crack. I’ll have a 
go for two weeks.’ What have you got to 
lose? You're 19 years old, and in fairness to 
the music, there was something that I could 
see was potentially inspiring.” 

With no record deal and hardly any 
original material, Chandler began to book 
gigs around England for the Experience. 
“We had no songs when we first started,” 
Mitchell says. “So for the first couple of 
gigs, we were doing stuff like [Wilson 
Pickett’s] ‘Midnight Hour,’ anything we 
could think of, quite honestly.” The band’s 
first tour was a series of opening slots for 
French rocker Johnny Halliday, followed by 
“anything that was offered,” including pubs 
and pool halls. But the word seeped quickly 
through the underground about the band’s 
wild stage shows and startling techniques, 
and record company cronies began to poke 
around backstage. 

Chandler knew that the Experience was 
ripe for the studio. “Bless his heart,” 
Mitchell says, “Chas was hocking every bass 
he owned in sight just to subsidize the band 
and recording time.” The first song the 
Experience recorded was “Hey Joe” at De 


Mitchell's Kits 


“| try to get the loudest possible musical sound, with the 
emphasis on musical, so | have a very loud kit,” Mitch Mitchell said 
in a 1967 article in the British magazine Beat Instrumental. “| use a 
Premier kit with a special black and white stripe finish. It’s usually 
seen on Beverly kits [probably the Oyster finish].” Mitchell used a 
22" x 14" kick, a Premier 2000 metal snare, a 14" x 8" mounted tom 
(nicknamed “The Tuna Can” for its distinctive shape), a 14" x 14" 
floor tom, and later, a 16" x 16" floor tom. Like many other rock 
drummers of the day, including Ginger Baker and Ringo Starr, 
Mitchell customized his Premier kit with a Rogers Swiv-O-Matic 
tom holder because it was the strongest hardware available. 

“| have special fittings [the Swiv-O-Matic] and | use no 
dampers,” Mitchell noted. “Many drummers loosen their heads to 
give volume, but | don’t. The drums cut through on their own. | 
may amplify them soon through a 50-watt setup, but many drum- 


Mitchell’s 1966 Kit 


Drums: Premier 
1. 22" x 14" Bass Drum 
2. Premier 2000 Snare 
3. 14° x 8" Tom 
4.14" x 14" Floor Tom 
5. 16" x 16" Floor Tom 


Cymbals: Zildjian 
A. 14" Hi-Hats 

B. 16" Crash 

C. 18" Crash/Ride 
D. 20" Riveted Ride 


Mitchell’s 1967 Kit 


Drums: Ludwig Silver Sparkle 
1. 22" or 24" Bass Drum 

2. 14" x 5" Supra-Phonic Snare 
3. 13" x 9" Tom 

4. 16" x 16" Floor Toms 


Cymbals: Zildjian 
A. 14" Hi-Hats 

B. 16" Crash 

C. 18" Crash/Ride 
D. 20" Riveted Ride 


Jon Cohan is the author of Star 

Sets, published by Hal Leonard. 

Special thanks to Roy Goode for 
information. 


mers have trouble with mikes and | don’t want anything inside 
the drums.” 

Photographs of early Jimi Hendrix Experience gigs show the 
Premier kit, but later, in 1967, Mitchell favored a Silver Sparkle 
Ludwig Super Classic set with a 14" x 5-1/2" Supra-phonic 400 
snare drum, 22" kick, 13" x 9" tom, and one or two 16" x 16" floor 
toms, though he would sometimes use an 18" as the second floor 
tom. Mitchell mostly played different variations of the Ludwig kit 
(including a clear maple set) for the rest of his time with Hendrix, 
although there are photographs of him from the Isle Of Wight festi- 
val in 1970 playing a Gretsch double-bass drum set up. In the 1967 
article Mitchell mentions his propensity for using smaller drums for 
recording. “I also hope to get a Gretsch kit with a small 18" bass 
drum. These small drums are ideal for recording. 


—Jon Cohan 
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MITCH MITCHELL CONTINUED 


Lane Lea studios. In its day, it was a perfect- 
ly adequate facility, but by today’s standard 
it was practically Jurassic. “Over all those 
years, the technology changed so much,” 
Mitchell says. “When we first started 
recording from the Hendrix days, we had 
Chas Chandler working as the producer. 
Dont forget, the Animals’ ‘House of the 
Rising Sun’ cost £4 — which is $8.00, 
whatever it is — to make and was done in 
15 minutes, first take. And it sounded good. 

“Obviously, we were fortunate enough 
to be around some pretty competent engi- 
neers. There was a certain amount of talent 
going around, especially in England then. It 
strikes me, looking back on it, English engi- 
neers made the most of the limited capabili- 
ties of the technology. They knew the struc- 
ture of the rooms and they knew what 
mikes to use and where to record things 
from. They would make the most of the 
acoustics with limited equipment. And 
Hendrix did have a natural capability of 
working in the studio. To him, that was like 
his palate of colors. There are some people 
who feel very comfortable behind the board 
and know how things work. He was just 
very natural with the technology that 
existed. I don’t know how much time he'd 
spent working in studios before.” 

Chandler kept the trio working at a 
frantic pace, rushing them from one gig to 
the next, while squeezing recording dates 
into the schedule whenever he could. 
Writing original material on the run, the 
band would often learn new songs in 
the studio, practically as they recorded 
them. “There were no rules on that stuff,” 
Mitchell says. “There are many things that 
were just done in the studio, created in the 
studio, written in the studio, played once, 
and never played again — onstage or any- 
where else. That’s it. Consequently, you 
tend to forget all about them.” 

But Mitchell can’t forget the intense level 
of creativity that buzzed through the room 
whenever the Experience wrote new materi- 
al. “I was absolutely free,” he says, “but I’ve 
never had a fear then or to this day of ask- 
ing another player, “What do you hear on 
this?’ If he wanted it to go, ‘boom-chicka- 
chick, boom-chicka-chick,’ whatever it 
might take, “Tell me what you hear.’ Or 
Jimi would play a basic rhythm and I would 
see if I could come up with something that 
would either fit or oppose it. 

“Tm just like any other drummer. I stole 
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things from other drummers I could think 
of. ‘Manic Depression’ comes to mind. I 
stole that completely from, of all people, the 
drummer called Ronnie Stephenson. It 
came from John Dankworth’s ‘African 
Waltz.’ It’s just what fitted in. I heard this 
rhythm that Jimi was playing on guitar and 
I thought, ‘Oh yeah, it’s that kind of feel.’ 
So thank you Ronny Stephenson.” 

Though Mitchell generously gives credit 
where it’s due, his humility underplays the 
deep divide that separated jazz cats from 
rockers when he recorded “Manic 
Depression.” In a radical moment of inspi- 
ration, by adapting Stephenson's jazzy 
“African Waltz” groove to one of the heavi- 
est rock songs ever written, Mitchell cast 
aside artificial barriers and foreshadowed the 
jazz fusion movement that followed in the 
early 70s. He did this on song after song 
from Are You Experienced, Axis: Bold As 
Love, and Electric Ladyland, raising the 
stakes several notches for every rock drum- 
mer who suddenly had to labor over the licks 
that Mitchell whipped out so effortlessly. 

Back then, he wasn't trying to change 
rock and roll. He just wanted to lay down 
some great drum tracks. “How the heck do 
you know?” he asks. “You weren't thinking 
of putting down something for posterity’s 
sake. It was important to try to put down 
the best music you could, because there was 
a very competitive spirit. It was like the be- 
bop era, it’s a very cutting situation, which 
is very healthy. And of course, in those days, 
just because it happened to be the 60s, there 
were a lot of bands from the same area and 
everyone was trying to outdo each other.” 

These chops shootouts often happened 
onstage, during extended jams at after-hours 
gigs, where musicians would show up to sit 
in with other bands. Mitchell remembers 
encouraging drummers like Tony Williams 
and Buddy Miles to play with the 
Experience, so that he could hear how the 
group sounded. And Hendrix would take 
Mitchell to check out other bands, and the 
two of them would often sit in. 

“After the concert you'd go back to the 
hotel,” Mitchell says, “and it was like, “Hey, 
I know this guitarist down the road,’ Roy 
Buchanan or Cornell Dupree, whoever it 
would be, because he knew these people 
from being on the road or from the south 
side of Chicago. I'd go along and was privi- 
leged to take those chances to have a play 
with these people. Jimi would always insist 
that the two of us would play together, 


which could be very strange at times. 

“T ended up playing one thing in New 
York with Joe Tex and his big band — and 
this ain’t Count Basie! Jimi woke me up in 
the hotel in New York and it was about 2 
o'clock in the morning, ‘Mitch, come on. 
You've got to come.’ ‘Huh, what?’ I think 
it was something like a Black Panther 
reunion or whatever the deal was. I was in 
the middle of this huge situation in some 
ballroom, and it was like, ‘Shit or get off the 
pot.’ I was very grateful to be around this 
situation. 

“T also got invited up to Miles Davis’ 
house on a Sunday. John McLaughlin had 
just come in to New York and he was just 
starting to do some work with Miles with 
that old Gibson acoustic guitar and Miles at 
the piano. I was just sitting there taking it 
in. Suddenly there was this voice like, “Hey, 
drummer’ So I looked around. “Hey drum- 
mer! You're a drummer, right?” What was I 
supposed to say? ‘Yes sir, ’m a drummer.’ 
‘Come play.’ And there’s no drums. So I 
went to the kitchen and got a couple of pan 
scrubbers and just made noise. We played 
for a little bit and, ‘Okay, can you be at 
CBS at 2?’ And that was it. I was at CBS at 
2 the next day with a brand new Gretsch kit 
from Tony Williams. And I still have that 
kit to this day.” 

Oh, if one could only have been a fly on 
the wall at that session, or, for that matter, 
at any session during the late ’60s and early 
’70s where Mitchell played his heart out. 
Imagine watching him shape ideas emanat- 
ing from Hendrix's guitar, spontaneously 
interpreting material that would inspire gen- 
erations of players to reach a bit further 
beyond their grasps. 

Might as well face facts. The best we can 
expect is to hear him describe, in his own 
words, the relationship he shared with his 
friend and partner, Jimi Hendrix. “There 
are a lot of things that we never said,” 
Mitchell says. “I think what it comes down 
to is a kind of mutual respect for each other. 
Musically, I'd give him a hard time, he'd 
give me a hard time, though it was a very 
compatible situation from my side. It was 
very interesting to work with someone who 
would give you that ultimate freedom that 
seemed to have whatever time existed in 
your head. There were no boundaries, there 
were no limits at all. Jimi was irreplaceable, 
both as a friend and a musician. I miss him 
as much today.” 


MITCH MITCHELL CONTINUED 


magine a dream gig where you could 

bring it all to the plate — all your 

drumming experience, chops, musical 

preferences, and personality. Sounds 
great, doesn't it? Well, anything is possible in 
the current music scene, but that dream gig 
probably wouldn't be a big commercial suc- 
cess. Today's top selling music usually has 
some boundaries. Everything conforms to a 
niche that fits a market. And if you want to 
be successful, youd better keep it there. 

Now imagine back a few decades to the 
late ’60s. There were far fewer rules, and the 
ones that existed were itching to be broken. 
It was a time when musical boundaries all 
over were being toppled, and that dream gig 
actually existed. Both jazz and rock musi- 
cians explored new territory and created suc- 
cessful new genres of their own. 

Thete are many examples from that era 
of drummers who boldly crossed musical 
boundaries, but Mitch Mitchell’s contribu- 
tion to rock drumming history is undeni- 
able. Mitchell brought it all to the plate. Go 
back and listen to those Hendrix albums and 
you'll hear Mitchell serving up healthy doses 
of rock, jazz, blues, a little African influence, 
and some plain old “just go for ir” drum- 
ming. During his all-too-short stint with the 
late Jimi Hendrix, he left an impression on 
many drummers, and continues to be an 
inspiration through the recorded work of 
that group. 

Mitchell’s jazz influence is apparent 
throughout his playing. He wasn’t just in the 
back holding it down for the boys to play 
over. He was in there mixing it up, always 
improvising and interacting with the rest of 
the trio, especially Hendrix. There are more 
blatant statements of his jazz training as 
well. Check out his brush playing on “Up 
From The Skies” or the jazz ride and left- 
hand accents on “Third Stone From The 
Sun.” Don't forget the driving jazz-meets- 
rock groove from “Manic Depression,” 
which is certainly a classic drum part. He 
also played a great 12/8 slow blues groove 
tunes like “Red House” and “Voodoo 
Chile,” but jazz would pop up there as well. 
Mitchell would sometimes even turn the 
12/8 into a driving jazz waltz. The bottom 
line is that the Experience was a rock gig, 
and Mitchell could rock. He even sounds 
almost like Bonham on “Little Miss Lover.” 
But Mitch did have his own voice on the 
drum set. And a big part of that voice 
was the improvisational approach he 
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TEXT & TRANSCRIPTION BY WALLY SCHNALLE 


and the rest of the band took. 

On the following pages is a transcription 
of the classic driving drum part from “Fire” 
off Jimi Hendrix’s album Are You 
Experienced. You can hear Mitchell going for 
it, with an improvisational spirit. When 
reading through his drum part, you can see’ 
that he rarely played two measures alike. In 
this era of drum loops, click tracks, and pro- 
gramming, it’s a joy to go back to this drum- 
driven classic and check out Mitchell’s fire 
and energy. At several points the tune breaks 
down to just vocals and drums, but still 
Mitchell doesn’t resort to a worked-out part. 
He is in the moment, creating what are now 
classic parts through improvisation. Even the 
opening motif, which reappears a few times 
throughout the tune, is approached differ- 
ently by Mitchell each time he tackles it. 

So, does it make sense to learn a tran- 


scription of an improvised drum part note- 
for-note? It probably depends on your moti- 
vation. If you want simply to learn some 
new licks, there are some great ones here, If 
you want to check out some new concepts 
to help your playing grow, you can find 
them here, too. Notice how Mitchell creates 
musical tension while driving the tune by 
shifting the backbeats around. And if you 
want to work on your reading skills this 
could probably help. 

However, the best way to learn from this 
transcription is to get the CD and put it on. 
Then listen and watch the music simultane- 
ously. Musical notation often falls short 
when trying to convey emotion and nuance, 
but with the transcription before you and 
the music blasting it will become abundantly 
clear what a great rock drummer Mitch 
Mitchell was. 
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